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* IMPORTANT NOTICE 

A Res olu tion will be presented to the Members at 
"the General Meeting of Monday, March 13, 1973 to 
amend the Fee Schedul e of the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club, effective September 1, 1978. 

Please make plans to attend this meeting to vote. 

Details concerning the proposed Fee Schedule are 
outlined on rage 90 of thi3 issue in "A Message 
^ from the President." 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Your Directors have been carefully examining the costs of the various ser¬ 
vices of our Club, and, while reluctant to do so, feel that it is imperative 
that the fee schedule be amended upwards, commencing September 1, 1978. 

There has been no general fee increase since incorporation in 1959 (with the 
exception of the Corresponding Membership in 1964-) and to date we have been en¬ 
deavouring to meet rising costs from fee income plus donations to the General 
Fund, and interest from the Reserve Fund. 

Careful surveillance indicates the following projected costs: 

WOOD DUCK MAGAZINE #1500.— 

($5*75 per year (9 issues) mailed 
to each Member with complimentary 
copies to Libraries, Newspapers, etc.) 

MONTHLY MEETING COSTS #1000.— 

(Room rental, Speakers' fees and 

; . Expenses, etc.) 

9 indoor meetings per season 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES per season $ 500.— 

TOTAL projected costs PER SEASON _$5000» —_ J= 

Total Membership in the Club, as of Januaiy 7, 1973 and income from this 
source is - 

ACTIVE- (140 0 $5.00) 

JOINT (Husband & Wife) (97 @ $6.00) 

CORRESPONDING (45 @ $2.50) 

STUDENTS (10 @ $2.00) 

JUNIOR (l5 @ $1.00) 

TOTAL - 507 $1429.50 

DONATIONS to GENERAL FUND since 
September 1, 1977 (66 donations 

from 21,4!$ of the Membership) $ 295.— 

TOTAL INCOME TO January 7, 1978 $1724.50 

It will be readily realized that it is imperative that fees be increased. 

We want to maintain a "healthy" Reserve Account; otherwise there would be 
little left were it to be depleted annually to meet the costs of operation (i.e. 
equipment and materials replacement costs, conservation exigencies, Club Affil¬ 
iations, Club Prospecti, Event Folders, for example). 

As outlined previously in the MOOT) DUCK, the monies in the Sanctuary Fund 
can be used only for purchase of land, assistance in purchase of land, and 
maintenance of Club Nature Reserves. 

Monies from Life Memberships are placed in an Endowment Fund Account and a 
percentage of the interest earned from this account is transferred each year to 
the General Fund to defray the cost of the WOOD DUCK 3ent to the Life Members. 

The proposed Fee Schedule, to be effective September 1, 1978, is as follows: 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

$5000.00 Benefactor 

$ 500,00 Life Fellow 

$ 200.00 Life Member" (cont'd next page) 


$ 700.00 
# 582,00 
$ 112.50 
# 20.00 
$ 15-00 
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Message Fr.om Presi dent -(cont 1 d) 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

$ 20.00 Contributing Member* 

$ 10.00 Active Member* 

$ 12.00 Joint Member (Husband & Wife)* 

$ 3.00 Student Member (all ages attending School) 

$ 5.00 Corresponding Member* 

(Residing over 20 miles 'from Hamilton) 

*(Receipts issued for contributions beyond basic membership amounts, for 
Income Tax deduction). 

In a city of. our size, it is difficult to understand the low figure member¬ 
ship. While we realize that there are many distractions, if each current member 
were to enlist just .one new member, it would certainly be a great advantage to 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

James A. N. Dowall, 

. . President. 

*******#.******************************* 

*********** 

NOTES FROM THE JANUARY GENERAL MEETING HELD ON JAN. ll/78 

In the absence of the President, Mr. J. Dowall, the First Vice-President. 

Mr. Robt. Curry opened the. meeting with a few announcements..... the availability 
of student positions in Algonquin Park....for which junior members of the H.N.C. 
are welcome to apply. Mr. Curry also announced that a former Vice-President of 
the Club, Mr. Robt. Bateman, had been commissioned by the Government-to do a 
painting of the Peregrine Falcon for a postage stamp. This stamp is to be issued 
on January 18th. Mr. Bateman is, of course, one of Canada's foremost wildlife 
artists. , 

Mr. Curry also mentioned a new book v/hich had been published entitled "Wild 
Bird Watchers I Have ICnoxm" by Mr. Gerry Bennett. This book is available from 
the author at R.R. #2, Woodbridge, Ont. for about $3-50. 

With respect to the Christmas bird count, Mr. Curry announced that 83 species 
had been noted. This was down slightly from previous years. (See the full report 
on the Christmas bird counts elsewhere in this issue). 

Mr. R. Hepworth introduced the evening's speaker, Mr. John Weingartner. Mr. 
Weingartner, a teacher at Ainslie Wood Vocational School in Hamilton, used twin 
screens and twin projectors to give a beautiful slide show of "Nabure Through the 
Seasons".- Included were some spectacular views of Tiffany Falls, and many, many 
forms of botanical life ihcluding Skunk Cabbage, Wild Ginger, May Apple and Hep— 
atica. An unusual form of photography was employed in capturing reflections in 
droplets of rain water and the varied forms of snowflakes and spider's webs. 

Mr. Weingartner was thanked by Mr. W.A.T. Gilmour who, by the way, commended our 
speaker for "seeing Canada first!" So much beauty in our counbry. 

Good fellowship was enjoyed after the meeting as the members and friends 
helped themselves to coffee and cake while they chatted with new members and 
watched an unusually comprehensive slide show on the Group Show Screen - slides 
courtesy of John Giles, Jill Loosley, Phyllis Morrow and Bill Gilmour. 

There were approximately 85 members and guests present. 

__ by Ruth Summers 

FROM THE EDITOR 

Many thanks to all those who have desperately tried to replenish my file. 

It seems one problem is temporarily alleviated and another one crops up. 

(continued on page 105 ) 
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HAMILT O N NATU RA LISTS' CLU B EXECUTIVE 1 977-78 
Past President - Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave.,Dundas,Ontario L9H 4-El 

President - Mr. James Dowall,29 Emerson St,,Hamilton,Ontario L8S 2X2 

1st Vice Pres. 

& Field Events - Mr. Robert Curry,92 Ilostein Dr,,Ancaster,Ontario L9G 2S7 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme - Mr. Ford Smith, 708-360 Torrance St.,Burlington,0nt.L7R 2R9 
Treasurer - Dr. William'Schlatter,44 Ce.it Court,Ancaster,Ontario L9G 1M4 

Secretary - Mrs. Ruth Summers, 675 Cedar Ave.,Burlington,Ontario L7T 2R6 

D irec t ors 

Membership - Mr. Bruce MacKenzie,281 E.26th St.,Hamilton,Ontario 1,0V 3C9 

Publicity - Mr. Dave Copeland,28 Sandalwood Ave,, Hamilton,Ont. LOT 2E3 

Sanctuary - Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave,,Dundas,Ont, L9I1 4E1 

Conservation - Dr, Walter Glooschenko, Carlisle P.O,,Ontario LOR 1H0 

Wood Duck Editor-Mr. Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Rd.,Burlington,Ont, T,7L 4V8 
Social - Mrs.Barbara Reid, 2 Mayfair Court,Dundas,Ontario L9H 3F2 

Director at Large-Mr. Paul Attack, 14 Cameron Drive,Ancaster,Ont. L9G 2L3 


WELC OME TO THES E NEW MEMBERS 

Mr,& Mrs.Gerald A.Whitworth,16 Rowanwood St.,Hamilton,Ont, L8L 7H3 

Jason Whitworth, 16 Rowanwood St,, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7H3 

Mr.& Mrs.W.J.Feunekes, 78 Pleasant Ave., Dundas, Ont. L9H 3T4 

Mr, Robert Copeland, 35 Albemarle St,, Brantford,Ontario 

Mr, Norman D. Ralston, 39 Sunning Kill Ave.,Hamilton,Ontario L8T 1B3 

Ms. V. Muller, R.R, No., 1, Freelton, Ontario 

Mr, H.Van Dyken,24 Ransom St,>Apt.308,Acton,Ontario L7J 1R9 

Mrs. C.K. Earle, 7 Dorset Place, Hamilton, Ontario L8'S 3T5 ( CO nt'd page 95) 

EVEN TS FOR FEBRU ARY 

! MONTHLY GENERAL MEETI NG . ...... 'MONTHLY' GENITAL"MEmN(T jI 

I i 

Date and Time; MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1973 at 8;G0 p, m. 

I | 
: : 

Place: Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington,Ontario 

j 

Speaker: M R, RONAL D SAYT ER will present a slide-talk show 

on the subject 

"FLORIDA AND TEE EVERGLADES 1 1 

His topic will dwell on the natural history of 
southern Florida with special emphasis on the 
endemic bird life. An experienced photographer, 
his many bird photographs will provide interest 
for all. Come on out and bring a friendl 

| VISITORS WELCOME STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP A ND REFRESHMENTS 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1978 at 2;00 p.m. 


Owl Prowl - Visit the best groves with an owl 1 afficio.nado' ending 
at dusk with a listen for Great Horned and Screech 
OwIs, Meet at Dundurn Castle parking lot. 

Leader: Chauncey Wood Ancaster 648-4845 


NEXT GENERAL MEETING - MOND A Y MARCH 1 3,1978 with special speaker Dr.George Peck 
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OT HER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALI STS 
BR UCE TRAIL CL UD HIKE 
S ATURDAY FEBRUARY 11 ,'l97G at 11:00 a.m. 

Mount Nemo Hike - See what the countryside looks like under winter con¬ 
ditions. Meet at Colling Rd. and Guelph Line and hike around Mount Nemo. 
Dress warmly and bring a lunch. Time approx, ?.% hrs. 

Leader; Bob Newell Waterdown 639-4977 


WINTER ACTIVITIES IN THE D II NDAS VALLEY 

A new trail system has been developed in the Dundas Valley Conser¬ 
vation Area for cross-country skiing, snowshoeing and hiking. Ten miles 
of the trails are groomed for cross-country skiing, A map of the trails 
and a brochure of the area are now available at the Authority's office 
and at the new Trail Centre. 

The Trail Centre is located at 650 Governor's Road(Highway #99) two 
miles (3,2 km.) west of Dundas and is open on x^eekends from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5;00 p.m. and during the week by reservation. 

TRAC KING DE ER ON SK IS 

SATURDAY FEBR UARY 11th, 1970 10:00 a.m. and 1;00 p.m, 

SUNDAY FEBRU A RY 12th'/ 1978 10:0 0 a. m. and 1;00 p.m/ 

Often it is those with the greatest of patience or luck that see 
white-tail deer. Deer are common Inhabitants in the Dundas Valley and 
on this hike \je will follow their every step, see where they slept and 
what they ate. This hike will be open to all. skiers. 

A SNOWSHO K HIKE WITH MOONL IGHT 
SA TURDAY "FEBRUARY 18th, 1970 3; 00 p. m. 

SUNDAY F E BRUARY 19th, 1978 8;00 p.m . 

To most of us, a winter's night takes us indoors around a fire" 
but a whole new world is open to us outside at night. Come with us and 
let yourself discover a winter's night. Arrive early if you wish to 
rent snowshoes. Hikers should be able to walk in the snowshoer's 
tracks. After the hike there will be a camp fire to warm ourselves 
around. Bring your hot dogs and fixings for an after hike cookout. 

A WINTER’S W ALK 

SUNDAY FEBRUARY 19th, 1978 l;00 p.m. 

This conducted nature hike using neither skis nor snowshoes will 
let us examine various aspects of the winter environment. If snow 
depths are significant, be sure to wear snow proof boots. 


WINTER EXPERIENCE AT THE MOUNTSBERG WILDLIFE CENTRE 


Experience the tranquility of winter at its best at the Mountsberg 
Wildlife Centre, operated by the Ilalton Region Conservation Authority. 
Horse drawn sleighs will take you through quiet woodlands and open fields 
on an interesting trail that is complete with feeding stations to attract 
winter birds. Join the cross country skiing boom and use the facilities 
at the 1300 acre Wildlife Centre. Two well marked trails quide cross¬ 
country skiers and snowshoe hikers across the miles of varied terrain. 
Skate on a well sheltered pond and keep warm near a crackling fire. Hot 
drinks and food are available in the Interpretive Centre where you can 

(cont'd on page 94) 
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PEREGRINS FALCON VISITED BY STORK 


For the first time ever recorded, a peregrine falcon raised in capti¬ 
vity and released in 1975, mated in the wild and produced young this year. 

Environment Minister Len Marchand, in congratulating the Canadian 
Wildlife Service (CWS) for this achievement, said, "This historic first 
provides hope that the peregrine falcon, the fastest of all birds, can 
be reintroduced throughout its former range in Canada. 

"Canada Post will issue a stamp on the peregrine falcon on January 
18. This stamp will remind Canadians that two of three subspecies of 
peregrine falcon found in Canada are declining and one of these, the 
anatum race, is still in danger of extinction," 

Concern expressed at a 1970 federal-provincial meeting resulted in 
the establishment of a breeding facility operated by CWS at Wainwright, 
Alta., in co-operaticn with Alberta Fish and Wildlife, and the Depart¬ 
ment of National Defence. To date, falcons bred in captivity have been 
released in Alberta, Ontario, and Quebec--parts of their former range. 

There are three subspecies of peregrine falcon in Canada: pealei. 
tundriu s, and anatum. 

Peal ei is relatively common along the Pacific coast and does not 
migrate extensively. 

Tundrius is adapted to breeding in areas north of the treeline. A 
comparison of 1970 and 1975 surveys of known breeding areas indicates 
that populations have declined by 5C per cent. 

The tundrius race migrates to Central and South America where DDT 
and other organochlorine pesticides are still used. The accumulation 
of residues of these pesticides contributes to aberrant behaviour and 
breeding failure, and thus the decline of population. 

A natum is the subspecies which, until the 1950s, bred, throughout 
continental North A.merica as far north as the treeline. Since the 1950s, 
because of the widespread use of pesticides and human encroachment, the 
range in which these birds survive and breed has been shrinking. 

A remnant anatum population is now found only in the western moun¬ 
tains and in the boreal forest of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
A breeding stock collected in 1970 to save this subspecies from extinction 
was gathered from this remnant, as well as a now extinct southern Alberta 
population. 

Following the phasing out of DDT use in North Aunerica, the anatums 
now have a chance to make a comeback, 

(Environment Canada New Release - December/77) 


( Nountsberg Wildli f e Centre - cont'd from page 95) 

keep warm and enjoy one of the conservation interpretive programs. Bring nothing 
but your family and warm clothes - cross country skis are available for rent. 

The program runs every Saturday and Sunday from 10:00 a.m. to 4s30 p.m. until 
February 25? 1978; The cost is $2,50 per car. 

The Wildlife Centre is located west of Campbellville at the To™ Line 
north of No. 5 Sideroad (Reg, Rd. 18). Follow the signs. 
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CANADIAN FOREST SCIENTISTS BATTLE NEW ENEMY 


OTTAWA -- A new and virulent strain of an old disease is threatening pine 
trees in Canada and causing widespread damage in the northeastern United 
States, 

Environment Minister, Len Marchand announced today that scientists 
at his Department's Great Lakes Forest Research Centre, Sault Ste. Marie, in 
collaboration with the United States Forest Service and the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources, are carrying out important research on this new strain 
of Scleroderris canker. 

The disease, which is caused by the fungus Gremmeniella abietina, has 
been recognized in Canada for almost 40 years as a threat to reforestation. 
During that time it attacked and killed mainly young red, jack and scots 
pines in their first 10 years of growth. 

However, the new disease, found recently in the states of New York 
and Vermont, differs from the old. It not only kills young pines but also 
mature trees, and attacks other species such as spruce, larch and Douglas 
fir. So far, it has caused the loss of 11,000 hectares (27,500 acres) of 
pines in these two statds, and the affected areas are increasing within 
48 kilometres of the Canadian border. 

The fungus attacks the trees' main stem, girdling it quickly and 
causing the death of young trees within a few months. 

There is no general chemical treatment for the disease. Moreover, 
any such treatment would be considered uneconomic except in nursery 
operations. 

In its behavior, the new fungus closely resembles one already well 
established in Europe, and could be either a mutation of the old North 
American race or a recent introduction. 

Re search carried out byDr, J.C , Dorworth and associates at Sault 
Ste. Marie over the past 10 years has resulted in a better under standing 
of the disease and the methods by which it is spread. Already, measures 
have been developed whereby nursery pines in Ontario can be effectively 
protected against the original strain of the fungus. 

Under this nex* threat from sototh of the border, the Great Lakes 
Forest Research Centre has stepped up its surveillance of susceptible 
species in southern Ontario, mainly red pine, in order to detect immedi¬ 
ately any invasion by tne new race of Gremmeniella. 

Spores of the fungus are carried by wind and water, and possibly by 
animals and insects, 

"Although we cannot, of course, prevent the movement of spores by 
air currents," says Dr, Dorworth, "we hope to prevent or greatly impede 
the movement of infected trees across the international border." 

(Environment Canada News Release, November 29/77) 


More New Members - cont'd from page 92) 

Mr. Alfred McKenzie, 1342 Woodvale Place, Burlington, Ont. L7M 1R3 
Mrs. Thelma Whitworth, 39 Goggin Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8H 3C2 
Mr. Martin Parker, R.R.No. 2, Tiverton, Ont. 
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THOUSANDS OF BIRDS STARVING IN AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE (Reuter) - More than 100,000 pelicans are threatened with slow 
death from starvation on remote lakes in central Australia because of 
freak weather conditions. 

Since early last month hundreds of exhausted birds have been dropping 
out of the sky on tiny, fishless dams in a futile bid to make the 375 
mile journey to the sea - and salvation. 

I ' , / f ' . i » ’ . ■ • ‘' • • • \ ' ‘ i . ' ' v > ' f * 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service says the vast territory 
involved makes a rescue operation impossible. 

The pelicans' plight began three years ago when they flocked to Lake 
Eyre, and began breeding there for the first time since the arrival of the 
white man in Australia, after freak climatic donditions filled the lake 
to unprecedented levels. 

TOO LAT E 

Since then, however, drought has persistently increased salinity to 
levels which are rapidly killing off the fish. . 

Recent flood rains may reduce the salinity, but not soon enough to 
replenish the pelicans' food supply, officials say. 

R.G. Lyons, South Australian director of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service,.described the situation as the "fallout from an ecolo¬ 
gical bomb." 

"What we are seeing is a classic example of natural selection," he 
said. "We don't have any idea what the weather will be like in the next 
year or so, or how many will survive. 

"But it s a fair estimate that the residual population will be about 
5,000. 


"Biologically,that may seem a huge waste but it's something that has 
been going on for millions of years. Not only are they going to be the 
best-fitted individuals that survive, but the best-fitted species... and 
we shouldn't interfere," 

A patrol from the Royal Society'for the prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals said the pelicans appeared resigned to their fate,just waiting 
to die. 

"They gave me the impression they were dondemned and waiting to die," 
said RSPCA chief inspector P.J.Soole. "Once they get over the initial 
pangs of hunger they just seem to accept their fate. 

HARDLY MOVED 

"Pelicans are normally active birds,but when we fired a few shots 
near them, they barely reacted, just sat there like people on a railway 
station." 

The RSPCA has been able to give aid on a small scale to pelicans 
reported to be in distress near inland towns. Frozen fish donated by 
wholesale fish merchants in Adelaide have been freighted to the outback 
to feed some of the starving birds. 

But the rescue operation is far too small and the area involved far 
too vast to stave off the impending disaster to the birds, officials say. 

(submitted by Shirley Klement from Hamilton Spectator, December 20/77) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE S IN EASTERN EN GLAND 

By M. Joan Forbes 

In the course of this century considerable changes have taken place 
in the environment in Lincolnshire and East Anglia. During, and between the 
two World Wars a great part of the Woodlands in this area was demolished. 
This was for three reasons. Firstly, to the north and west lie the great 
coalfields, which in time past needed pit-props by the million every year. 
This no longer applies, as the support of tunnelling is now by metal tubing. 

Secondly, the large estates found it necessary to fell the hard-woods 
for cash to pay recurring death duties. Thirdly, it was necessary in war 
time to increase the agricultural acreage to feed our island. 

But the woodland areas were mainly on sandy soil which did not prove 
suitable, in the long term, for either sheep-farming or agriculture. So 
inevitably much former woodland returned to heathland or scrub. 

About twenty years ago much of this land was taken over by the 
Forestry Commission, and has been gradually replanted with conifers of 
various kinds, which are culled and replanted on a twenty year plan. 

This has resulted in changes in the wild-life habitats in Eastern 
England. Woodpeckers, Tree-creepers, Nuthatches, and other deciduous 
woodland birds, which were once plentiful, are now very scarce. The 
beloved Red Squirrel has vanished and been replaced by the Grey Squirrel, 
which not only increases .more rapidly, but is less selective in its food 
requirements. 

One other change in bird life is that the Siskin, which was formerly 
indigenous only in the Highlands of Scotland, and the west of Ireland, 
has now come south to the new conifer woods which lie in a milder winter 
climate. Also there are waysides and gardens where grow the chickweed 
and other "weed" plants on whose seeds the Siskin feeds in autumn. 

These are a few of the inland changes, but the gradual eroding 
of the marshes has had a even more disasterous effect on the marsh and 
wading birds, who now only survive through conservation measures. 


$22,500 ONTARIO GR A NT TO AC Q UIRE WETLA NDS 

The Hamilton Region Conservation Authority will receive a provincial 
grant of $22,500 to acquire lands for the establishment of the Puslinch 
Wetlands Conservation Area, Natural Resources Minis ter Frank S. Miller 
said today. 

Based on the recommendation of several resource conservation reports, 
the Authority plans to acquire a 57-acre property in the Township of 
Puslinch, County of Wellington, comprising wetlands and forest areas 
in the headwaters of Spencer Creek. The property forms part of an over¬ 
all land acquisition program involving 325 acres and an estimated$245,000 
shared over several years. 

The Hamilton Naturalist Club has recognized the biological importance 
of the area and has committed itself to payment of the Authority's share 
of the 57-acre land acquisition. 

Estimated total cost is $45,000. 

(Ministry of Natural Resources News. Release - December 12/77) 
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"HERPTILES" IN WINTER? 


by Alan Wormington 

When one thinks of observing wildlife during the winter months it 
rarely, if ever, is thought to meanreptiles and amphibians. However, 
recently while participating on two local Christmas Biro Counts I came 
across single individuals of each of these two groups of animals. 

On December 17,1977myself and. my partner for the day, Mark Jennings, 
found an Eastern Garter Snake Thamnophi s sirta lis sirtalis V 7 hile searching 
the Lake Erie embankment between Fort Rowan and Turkey Point Marsh for 
the Long Point Christmas Bird Count. Theactual location where we obser¬ 
ved our snake is the extreme west end of Turkey PointMarsh where the 
forested embankment meets themarsh. The specimen appeared, healthy, was 
very active, and in fact could move rather quickly despite the time of 
year. It had been sunning itself on a snow-free patch of ground. The 
weather on this date was sunny with a temperature of about 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit (2 degrees C) probably not too harsh for a snake. However, 
only one week previous to our observation, the daytime temperature i^as 
minus 5 degrees Fahrenheit(minus 20 degrees C) and there X7as upwards 
of half a foot of snow on the ground, 

Iri a similar situation Dave Copeland and his group also saw an E, 

Garter Snake on the same day as we did - this one on the beach west of 
the Long Point causeway past the end of. Hastings Drive, 

While on the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count, December 26,1977 I found 
a Green Frog Rana clamitans mslanot a, This little critter happened to be at 
the Stelco Recreation Park in east Hamilton seemingly content in his environ¬ 
ment of warm sewage water - the outfall from Hamilton's main sewage treat¬ 
ment plant. As with the E. Garter Snake this Green Frog seemed to be in 
good shape and was moving about vigourously, oblivious to the fact that 
the air temperature was only 10 degrees Fahrenheit(-12 C). 

In, all previous outings during the winter months over the years I had 
never before come across an active reptile or amphibian (occasionally I had 
found dead specimens) nor had I seen anything approaching the December 
records above. Was this December unique in some way? November happened 
to be unusually mild - maybe some herptiles lingered too long and were 
caught off guard by the early December storm. 

It would be interesting to hear from other members of the club who may 
have had similar sightings of herptiles during the winter, or even mammals 
( I once was very surprised to see a Little Brown Bat Myotis lucifuguo 
on a mild day in late February flying around the Dundas Hydro Station Pond). 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

EXCHANGE PUBLICATIONS 

The Club has recently collected all back issues of the many exchange 
publications which are received each month and deposited them with the 
Royal Botanical Gardens Library. In future it is planned to donate all 
issues more than 2 years old to the Library. If any of our members have 
any back issues lying around which they may have borrowed at one time 
and not returned, it would be appreciated if these would be located in 
order to complete the R.B.G. collection. 

Current issues are still held by the Club and displayed at each 
meeting. Feel free to borrow them and learn what is going on in other 
areas, 
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BLACK BEAR 


BY Gary Siaythe,Information & Education Officer,Fish & Wildlife Branch 

Nelson, B.C.) 

Physical Cha ra cteristics : The black bear ( ursus Americanus )is a thick¬ 
set, heavy-shouldered, straight-backed animal with four well-clawed feet, 

The hind foot is shaped much like that of a human except for the toenails, 
which are curved and quite sharp. The track of the front foot is rounder 
and shows the toes and sometimes the marks of his curved climbing,claws. 

The skeleton of the front paw is much like that of the human hand. The 
black bear stands three to four feet in height and runs around five feet 
in length, occasionally larger in exceptional bears. It will weigh any¬ 
where from 200 to 600 pounds or more as an adult, and despite its name, 
it is known in all shades of colour. Black sows have been recorded with 
one or two black cubs anc 1 a brown or white one thrown in. Most members of 
ursus americanus have a white patch on the throat or chest. Unlike many 
animals that are highly adapted to specific food sources and have heads 
and mouths with tight-fitting lips, black bears are equipped with loose- 
fitting and mobile lips. These are designed for delicately picking up ants, 
grubs, or berries. Bears' eyes are small and dark. Their sight is ppor. 

The ears are rounded and well-furred for warmth and protection against biting 
insects. Bears do have tails, but they are very short. The sense of 
smell is keen, and a bear will often stand on its hind legs to better 
catch and identify a scent. 

. Black bears move in a shuffling manner, planting each foot flat on 
the ground. The resulting ponderous and slow appearance belies the 
terrific strength and speed of xtfhich they are capable; a black bear can 
outrun a good saddle horse, reaching speeds of 35 miles per hour over 
short distances. They are good swimmers and like water, often swimming 
across rivers and lakes. The black bear can climb with ease, except 
for extremely large, heavy animals who do have trouble supporting their 
weight. Females often send cubs up trees with a warning "woof" when danger 
threatens. 

Bears communicate vocally. Snorts, growls, and woofs are the usual 
adult sounds, while cubs bawl like a human baby. Badly frightened animals 
have been heard to whine. Reports have been made of black bears sitting in 
trees whining while a grizzly has been threatening from ground level. 
Grizzlies have been known to kill blacks; otherwise the black bear appears 
to have.no enemies, though people have reported wolves killing weakened or 
sleeping bears. 

Life History; Black bears usually mate as three-year olds. The mating 
takes place in June or early July, after which the adults spend a short 
period toegether, They then separate and may never meet again. The female 
or sow, continues to feed heavily until she dens up for the winter. This 
denning takes place at different times, depending on weather and region. 
Northern species often den in October and stay in hibernation for four or 
five months, while their southern cousins in Mexico may not den at all. 

This denning is not a true hibernation, as the body functions of the 
bear stay almost normal and they may wake up if prodded or there is a 
change in the weather. Bears are often-frozen in their dens when the ■ 
weather becomes very cold and insufficient .snow has fallen to insulate 
the den area. In other cases,oned that-have not fed well or are sick may 
die through exposure. 

In the normal situation, however, the female spends a comfortable 
winter, and in February she gives birth to between one and four cubs. 
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Black Bear’(continued) 

A mother giving birth for the first'time often has only one cub, while 
older animals normally have twins or triplets. The cubs are six to 
eight inches long and weigh eight to twelve ounces. They attach them¬ 
selves to a mammary nipple, feed, and grow. The cubs are quite active 
by the time the sow leaves the den in the spring, and by the fall when 
they den with their mother they will have reached a weight of 40 to 60 
pounds, 

Although it is usual for young bears to stay with the mother until 
she breeds again the second year, they are capable of surviving by them¬ 
selves after six months. Male bears continue to grow until they are 
seven or eight years old, and females until they are five or six. 

Feeding Ha bit s and T ravel; Black bears are capable of travelling ' 
long distances when the need arises; however, they are more Often quite 
content to establish themselves in a territory of 15 to 20 square miles. 
Until they establish this territory, or if they are moved by man, bears 
are forced to wander until they find either another animal that can be 
dominated or an unclaimed piece of ground. Live-trapped animals that 
have beera moved by rangers, conservation officers, or biologists have 
been known to travel 50 miles or more coming home. On its home range 
the' black bear has trails connecting its food source to water to den 
and back. These trails are very well-defined, and people not familiar 
with the woods often follow a bear trail thinking it is man-made. Black 
bears leave the den with a gnawing hunger, and so begin another summer of 
continuous searching for food. Bears are omnivorous, in other words, 
they eat anything available. They are also said to have the ability to 
eat forever, their appetites are so great. In early spring bears head 
for the south-facing slides with the hope of finding the carcass of some 
animal killed by the slide. If they miss out on the meat course, they 
can easily obtain green grass-sprouts, as these slides are clear of snow 
early in the year. As the snow leaves the valley bottoms, the bears move 
into the swamps and stream-sides for the roots of skunk cabbage, lupins, 
and wild onions. Whenever the opportunity arises, bears will rip stumps 
for grubs, dig in anthills for ants, or break into a beehive (either wild 
or domestic). Black bears like the fringe area between the shelter of 
big timber and the open berry patches. Blueberries, huckleberries, 
strawberries, nuts, fruit (either wild or from orchards), oats and 
barley all make a meal for this four-legged appetite, Fish form a large 
part of the diet where there are spawning streams. Bears will eat dead 
or dying fish, as well as living fish when they can catch them. The 
picture of a bear slapping a salmon from the river is not nearly as 
common as the artists would have us believe, as both blacks and grizzlies 
U3e their tremendous speed to snap up fish in their mouths. 

The black bear has been called everything from a clown to a killer, 
and he can be both. If he is full and unmolested, his antics can thrill 
and humour the observer. If you are in his way when he is hungry, or 
threaten the cubs of a female, then the fury and strength of a bear are 
terrifying, Bears may cause trouble for people, but it is people that 
generally create the problem. 

Garbage from dumps, camps, or summer picnickers turn the black 
bear into a scavenger: he then becomes a danger and must be removed. 
Clean camps seldom have problems. Sensible campers and hikers never 
keep food in tents or leave garbage around for the sensitive nose of 
the bear to home in on. Eears are also often blamed for killing domestic 
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Black Bea r (continued) 

stock when they have in fact only fed on animals that died from some other cause. 
However, it's very difficult to persuade a rancher who finds a bear feeding on a 
carcass that the cow died of water hemlock rather than by tooth and claw. Bears 
do, however, prey on young, sick or newborn animals, and this applies to both 
domestic and wild animals 0 

' Para site s and Diseases ; Pleas and ticks are external parasites that frequent¬ 
ly occur on bears. They are bothered by flies and often roll in mud or water to 
cool themselves and relieve bites. 

Internally, they may be inflicted with tapeworms, hydrated worms, hookworms 
and .lungworms. In addition bears often suffer from trichinosis, a condition 
caused by a type of roundworm often also found in pork — to which bear meat is 
often compared. Trichinosis is a disease that can infect man, but if the flesh 
is frozen for some time or well-cooked the larvae are destroyed and the meat is 
both safe to eat and excellent in flavour. 

Bears must also put up with many other ailments common to any wild animal. 

Bad or broken teeth, infected wounds from fights or falls, and broken bones are 
a frequent cause of disfigurement and pain. Bears, like people, can be very 
irritable if suffering from an injury. This is often seen in aggressive actions 
by the bear when he is approached by man or beast. 

M anage ment: Our black bears now exist in large numbers, and have been re¬ 
moved from predator status and made instead a game animal with special licences 
and seasons. In recent years, the black bear's ability to adapt to man's en¬ 
croachment has led to an increasing number of incidents involving "problem" ani¬ 
mals in settled areas. The wildlife manager is often faced with the problem of 
reconciling human safety with the concern for the well-being of the animal. His 
greatest ally in such a dilemma is, of course, a well-informed public, motivated 
by respect and knowledge rather than by fear or vague sentiment. And it goes 
without saying that, in the long run, there can be no better ally for the bear. 

(Reprinted from Wildlife Review, Vol. 8 ( 3 ) - Autumn 1977, by B.C. Ministry of 

Recreation and Conservation.) 

**************-. ****** 

********* 

LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT * 1977 

compiled by Barry Jones 

Thanks to all Hamilton Naturalists' Club members who helped in the Long Point 
Christmas Bird Count, The following is the list of birds seen on December 17,1977 
with both outstanding species and outstanding numbers underlined. No new species 
were seen this year but we did get a total of 92 species plus 2 forms (Oregon 
Junco and Blue Goose) which seems good when compared with other Ontario counts, 
although it is the lowest total we have had since 1972. The cold fall weather 


and frozen conditions likely contributed to this 

Pied-billed Grebe 1 Bald Pate 

1 

Turkey Vulture 

1 

Great Blue Heron 

6 

Redhead 

4 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

6 

Whistling Swan 

70 

Canvasback 

6 

Cooper's Hawk 

2 

Canada Goose 

2684 

Greater Scaup 

28 

Red-tailed Hawk 

136 

Snow Goose 

4 

Lesser Scaup 

26 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

2 

Mallard Duck 

169 

Golden-eye 

119 

Rough-legged Hawk 

46 

1 1 / 

Black Duck 

85 

Bufflehead 

3 

Bald Eagle 

1 { imm. 

Gadwall 

1 

Ruddy Duck 

1 

Marsh Hawk 

64 

Pintail 

1 

Common Merganser 

661 

Kestrel 

18 

Green-winged Teal 

1 

Red-breasted Merganser 

9 

Ruffed Grouse 

41 
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Long Point Christmas Bird Count - cont 1 d 


Ring-necked Pheasant 4 
Virginia Rail 2 
Coot 3 
Common Snipe 1 
Great' Black-backed Gull 1 
Herring Gull 505 
Ring-billed Gull 324 
Bonaparte 1 s Gull 3 
Rock Dove 178 
Mourning Dove 119 
Screech Owl 1 
Great Horned Owl 25 
Long-eared Owl 13 
Saw-whet Owl- 1 
Belted Kingfisher 2 
Common Flicker 23 
Pileated Woodpecker 3 
Hairy Woodpecker 17 
Downy Woodpecker 69 
Homed Lark ■ • 30 
Blue Jay 286 


Crow 114 
Black-capped Chickadee 373 
White-breasted Nuthatch 16 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 12 
Brown Creeper 21 
Winter Wren 10 
Carolina Wren 1 
Brown Thrasher 1 
Robin 7 
Hermit Thrush 2 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 57 
Ruby-crcwned Kinglet 2 
Cedar Waxwing 88 
Northern Shrike 3 
Starling 1214 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 9. 
Ora nge-cr o wned Warbler 1 
House Sparrow 1276 
Eastern Meadowlark 2 
Red-winged Blackbird 184 
Rusty Blackbird 33 


Common Grackle 162 

Brown-headed Cowbird 97 
Cardinal 99 

Evening Grosbeak 516 

Purple Finch 37 

Pine Grosbeak 166 

Common Redpoll 15 

Pine Siskin 178 

American Goldfinch 209 

Red Crossbill 2 

White-winged Crossbill 55 
Dark-eyed Junco 53-8 

Tree Sparrow 1622 

Field Sparrow 23 

White-crowned Sparrow 1 
White-throated Sparrow 50 
Swamp Sparrow 32 

Song Sparrow . 176 

Lapland Longspur 1 

Snow Bunting ■ 26 


Participa nts - 42: David Agro, Harry & Helen Barrett, Ross Bateman, Michael 
Bradstreet, Jerry Chappie, Barry Cnerriere, Bob, Dave & Rod. Copeland, Garry Gross- 
man, Bill Crins, Bob Curry, Jim Dowall, Erica Dunn, Vern Evans, Luke Fazio, Bill 
Fielding, Stan Hastings, Dave Hussell, Joe Huxley, Mark Jennings, Barry Jones (com¬ 
piler) , Brian Laidlaw, Ann Lambert, John Lamey, Chris Lee, Howard Lewis, Tony 
Mason, Irene McMahon, Kevin McLaughlin, John Miles, John Olmstead, Orval Reynolds, 
Ron Ridout, Chris Risley, Mark Robson, Rick Snyder, Bob Stamp, John Turnecliff, 
Chauncey Wood and Alan Wormington. 


SPECIA L NOTICE RE GRIMSBY HAWK WATCH 

Hamilton Naturalists' Club observers have been asked to participate in 
this annual event. Observers are required for the following dates. 


March 6, daily to March 12, 

March 27, daily to April 2, and 
April 17, daily to April 23* 

Additional dates are available. Coordinator Dave Copeland will be calling 
last year's participants. Join in. Call Dave at 383-5515. 


From The Editor - (cont'd from page 91) 

This time Dave Copeland and his crew were the "victims" when the collating 
machine broke down after only about 40 copies of the January issue had been put 
together. As a result most of the January issue was collated by hand and did not 
get into the mail until Jan. 4. They are to be commended for their achievement 
in spite of these difficulties. 

And, of course, all along the Post Office has been trying for the Guinness 
World Book of Records. Those of you who received the January issue late will 
know what I mean. 

By all of this I don't, mean to complain because every job is bound to have 
difficulties from time to time, but I thought you would like to know what goes 
on behind the scenes. If anyone would like to help with the collating (it should 
be fixed by this issue) give Dave a call at 383-5515* 
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CHRISTMAS oIRD COUNT - 1977 
c 

Hamilton, Ont. 43 °i 6 , N 7 9°52 I W, centre at York and Dundu m Sts., all 
points within a 15-mile diameter circle to include H a milton, part of Burlington, 
Lake Medad, Waterdown, Millgrove, Greensville, Dun das, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, 
Southcote, Ha nnon and part of Stoney Creek; e levation 245 to 1000 ft.; Mixed 
woods 35$, towns 30 $, open water 20$, plowland 8$, old fields 7 $. 

Dec. 26; 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear. Temp. 3° to 12°F., wind SW, 10-30 m.p.h . 
Snow covei 0 to 4 in.; water partly frozen; harbou r open. Wild food crop fair. 
Fifty-nine observers: 47 in 28 parties, 12 at fee ders. Total party-hours 157 
(118 on foot, 39 by oar) 4tis plus 47 at feeders; total party-miles 454 (131 on 
foot, 323 by car). , 

C ou nt : H orned Grebe 1; Great Blue Heron 4; Mute Swan 2; Canada Goose 157; 
Ma Hard I 84 O; nlack Duck 330; Gadwall 99; Pintail 6 ; Green-winged Teal 2; America! 
Wigeon 1; Wood Duck 1; Redhead 42; Ring-necked Duck 1; Canvasback 15; Greater Scaup 
800; Lesser Scaup 20; Common Goldeneye 135; Bufflehead 96 ; Oldsquaw 46 ; Harlequin 
Duck 1; White-winged Scoter 1; Hooded Merganser 4; Common Merganser 650; Red-breas¬ 
ted Merganser 6 ; Goshawk 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk 1; Red-tailed Hawk 98; Red-shoul¬ 
dered Hawk 1; Rough-legged H awk 8; American Kestral 9; Ruffed Grouse 12; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant 60; American Coot 3; Glaucous Gull 2; Iceland Gull 1; Iceland Gull 
(Kumlien's) 1; Great Black-backed Gull 49; Herring Gull 800; Ring-billed Gull 47; 
Rock Dove 470, Mourning Dove 153; Screech Owl 1; Great Horned Owl 18; Long-eared 
Owl 5; Belted Kingfisher 4; Common Flicker (Yellow-shafted) 6; Pileate d Woodpecker 
1; H airy Woodpecker 21; Downy Woodpecker 112; Horned Lark 1; nlue Jay 173; Common 
Crow 900, Hack-capped Chickadee 800; White-breaste d Nuthatch 84 ; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch 16 ; Brown Creeper 9; Winter Wren 1; Northern Mockingbird 2; American 
Robin 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet 14; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 1, Cedar Waxwing 118; 
Northern Shrike 8; Starling 3850; House Sparrow 126 0; Red-winged Blackbird 25; 
Common Grackle 25; Brown-headed Cowbird 22; Cardinal 16 4; Evening Grosbeak 123; 
Purple Finch 12; Pine Grosbeak 174; Common Redpoll 293; Pine Siskin 250; American 
Goldfinch 4 00; Rod Crossbill 3; White-winged Crossbill 22; Dark-eyed (Slatc-colorei 
Junco 660; American Tree Sparrow 650; White-throated Sparrow 14; Fox Sparrow 1; 

Swa mp Sparrow 2; Song Sparrow 40; Snow Bunting 2. 

Total , 83 species (l additional race); about 16,2555 individuals. 

Observers : David Agro, Joan Allingham, Donald Babb, Minnie Bodenkirchen, 

Redvers Bourne, Stella nrown, Agnes and H arry Campbell, William I. Campbell, 

Gerald Chappie, Barry Cherriere, David Copeland, Bill Crins, John Cumming, Robert 
H. Curry , Edward Dinniwell, Bert Dortmans, Robert Finlayson, Bradley Gray, Leslie 
Gray, Edwin Griffin, Florence Grightmire, Lillie Grightmire, Raymond Hughes, 

Mar k Jennings, na rry Jones, Ma urice Laycock, James Lemon, Charles and Ruth Lenz, 
Eliza beth LeWarne, Robert MacLaren, Anthony V. Mason, Kevin McLaughlin, George W. 
North (compiler—857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont. L7T 3A3), Laurel North, John 
Olmstead, David and Thelma Powell, Anne and Tom Reid, Anita and George Rice, Ron 
Ridout, Mark Robson, Gary Rousseau, Kira Sibakin, Eunice Smillie, Rick Snider, 

H enry Sprague, Stephen Sprague, Robert Stamp, Ruth Summers, Sam Tabone, Jack van 
Nostrand, John van Nostrand, Mabel Watson, Alan Wormington, David Wright (H amilton 
Naturalists 1 Club). 

Observers: If you have not already done so please send your :jj>"200 Partici¬ 
pation Fee to George North, as he has already sent this sum to American Birds 
c/o National Audubon Society, New Y ork City. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 31, 1977 - 277 

F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 

Canada Goose Dec. 30 225 Coronation Park, Oakville K. & W. McLaughlin 

Barnacle Goose Dec. 6L 1 over H ostein Dr., Ancaster nob Curry 

Lesser Snow Goose Dec. 29 lad. Bronte Harbour Mark J-ennings 

Pintail Dec. 24 8 Dundas Marsh K. & ,W. McLaughlin 

Wood Du ck Dec. 26 1 W over High Level Alan Wormington 

White-w. Scoter Dec. 23 50 Lake at Gray's Road K. & W. McLaughlin 

Sharp-shin. Hawk Dec. 24 1 Hostein Dr., Ancaster Bob Curry 

Marsh Hawk Dec. 30 1 Nronte Woods K. & W. McLaughlin 

Killde er Dec. 11L 1 Dundas H y dro Station Bob Curry 

Am. Whimbrel July 23F 1 Dundas Marsh . Bill Crins 

Glaucous Gull Dec. 23 1 over Anca.ster K. & W. McLaughlin 

Kumlien's Gull Dec. 26F 1 East end of nay Ron Ridout 

Snowy Owl Dec. 10 1 Pritchard Road Robert K. Sargeant 

Long-eared Owl Dec. 28 e Kerdon Rd. Burl. nrian Laidlaw, Olmste d- 

Winter Wren Dec. 26 IN. shore Dundas Marsh Alan Wormington 

H ermit Thrush Dec. 24 1 Valley Inn path Robert Finlayson 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet Dec. 26 1 Red Hill Creek McLaughlin, Cherriere 

'Water Pipit Dec. 11L 2 Dundas Hydro Station Bob Cur ry 

Ru sty Blackbird Dec. 24 1 King's Fores t Kevin McLaughlin 

Pine Grosbeak Dec. 24 12 King's Forest Kevin McLaughlin 

White-throate u Sp.Dec. 26 14 Valley Inn path Finlayson, Wormington 

Fox Sparrow Dec. 26 Ancaster Kira Sibakin 

Snow Bunting Dec. 28 65 neach Canal nob Curry 


Number of species recorded 

Horned Gre be Jan. 2 

Great Cormorant Jan. 18 

Great blue H eronJan. 1 

Mute Swan Jan. 2 

Canada Goose Ja n. 1 

Lesser Snoow Goose Jan. 1 
Gadwall Ja n. 2 

Pintail Jan. 2 

Gre en-winged TealJan. 7 
American Wigeon Jan. 7 

Redhead Jan. 2 

Canvasback Jan. 7 

Lesser Scaup Jan. 1 

Oldsquaw Jan. 1 

Harlequin Duck Jan. 1 

Ruddy Duck Jan. 2 

H oodod MerganserJan. 1 

Common Merganser Jan. 2 

Red-br. Merg anser Jan. 1 
Sharp-shin. H awk Jan. 2 
Rough-legged Hawk Jan. 2 
mid Eagle Jan. 3 

Ring-n. Pheasant Jan. g 

Guay Partridge Jan. 2 


to January 19, 1978 - 84 

1 La Salle Park 
1 imm. Port Credit lighthou 

1 Dofasco nee. Par k 
2, 2 La Salle Pk.; nronte 

260 nronte H a rbour 
1 ad. Bronte H arbou r 

2 East end of Bay 
1, IE. my; nronte 

1 La Salle Park 

3 nronte H arbour 
6 East end of Bay 
1 La Salle Park 
1 East end of Bay 

12 beach Canal 
1 imm. m. neach Canal 

1 ’ end of nay 

2 East end of bay 
2000 Woodland Cemetery 

6 East end of Bay 
1 Mud Stree t - 
1 Mud Street 

1.imm. Van Wagne r's neac h 

4 East end of nay 
4 Mud Street . 


(Olmsted 
Bryant, Curry, Jones, 
Alan Wormington 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Curry; Wostmore 
G. & L. North 
G. & L. North 
Curry, nryant, Olmsted 
Curry; Westmore 
Kevin McLaughlin 
K. & W. McLaughlin 
Curry, Jones Olmsted 
K- & W. McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Kevin McLaughlin 
nryant, Curry, Jones 
Kevin McLaughlin 
Curry; Westmore 
Kevin McLaug hlin 
nryant, Curry, Jones, 
Curry, Jones, Olmsted 
Paul Smith 
nryant, Curry et al. 
Curry, Olmsted et al. 
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American Coot 

Jan. 

7 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

1 

3 Dundas Marsh 

nob Westmore 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

1 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Bob Westmore 

Ring-b illed G ull Jan 

. 2 

2 La Salle Park dock 

Curry et al. 

Great H omed 

Jan. 

1 

1, 1 Westdale Pk.; 8th Rd. 

E.Kevin McLaughlin 

Owl 

Jan. 

2 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Olmsted et al. 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

4 

1 King's Forest 

fide Dave Copeland 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

2 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Curry et al. 


Ja n . 

8 

8 R.B.G. H opkins Tract 

J. Chappies, R. names 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

2 

11 Mount H ope Airport 

oruce Duncan 

Saw-w het Owl 

Jan. 

8 

1 ft.o.G. Hopkins Tract 

R. mines, J. Chappies 

•ue lted Kingfisher Jan 

. 2 

1 La Salle Park 

uryant, Curry et al. 

Common (Yellow- 

Ja n. 

6 

1 Taqu any ah Cons. Area -pruce Duncan 

shafted) Flicke: 

rJan. 

6 

1 Hwy 54 N of Caledonia 

oruce Duncan 

Red-be Hied wdpkr Ja 

n. 6 

1 Guelph Line S of Nelson Alan Wormington 

H orned Lark 

Jan. 

1 

12 Highland Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 

N. Horned Lark 

Jan. 

15 

50 Y erk Rd. N of Snake i 

Rd.Ruth & Bernard Summe r: 

Tu ftod Titmouse 

Jan. 

2 

1 Near Troy 

cruce Duncan 

Red-breasted 

Jan. 

2 

2 Gilman Rd., Ancaster 

Curry et al. 

Nu thatch 

J an. 

17 

1 Millgrove 

Ruth Hopkins 

Brown Creeper 

Jan. 

2 

2 Sulphur Springs 

oryant, Jones et al. 

Carolina Wren 

Jan. 

1 

.1 Oakville 

Pat & George Smith 

N. Mockingbird 

Jan. 

1 

4 Winona 

J. Gumming, R. Hughes 

Gold.-cr. KingletJa n. 

2 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Curry, Olmsted et al. 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Jan. 

6 

2 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 

6 

5 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

2 

1 Hwy. 403 ; Ancaster 

Curry, Jones et al. 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan. 

1 

12 8th Rd. E. & Green Mtn. Kevin McLaughlin 


Ja n. 

7 

12 Me bo Road 

Westmore, North 

Red-winged Bl. 

Jan. 

2 

7 Aldershot 

Rry ant, Cuny et a.1. 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

2, 3 

1, 1 Aldershot:, Cayuga 

Curry; Duncan 

nr.-h. Cowbird 

Ja n 

1 

23 857 Eagle Dr., Burl. 

L. & G. North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

2 

20; 20 Dundas; Sulphur S. 

Reids; Curry 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

4 

1 Burlington 

Laurel North 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan. 

2 

9 Sulphur Springs 

Curry, Olmsted et al. 

Common Redpoll 

Jan. 

1, 2 

15; 20 Burlington, Dundas 

G. Norths; T. Reids 

Pine Siskin 

Jan. 

2 

15 Woodland Cemetery 

oryant, Curry et al. 

Red Crossbill 

Jan. 

2 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Curry et al 

White-winged 

Jan. 

2 

3 Sulphur Springs 

Curry ot al. 

Crossbill 

Jan. 

6 

1 Oakville 

Pat & George Smith 

White-crowned Sp.Ja n. 

1 

4 Winona 

Raymond Hughes 

Vvhite-throated S 

p. Jan. 

19 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

2 

2 Dundas Hydro Station 

r>ryant, Curry ct al. 

Song Sparrow 

Jan. 

2. 

2, 3 Hwy. 8; Dundas Hydro 

T. Reids; Curry ct al. 

Snow nuntmg 

Jan. 

2 

500 Mud Street 

uryant, Curry et al. 

Other birds seen 

Jan. 

1st: 

Mallard, Black Duck, Gr eat 

er Scaup, Common Goldeneye 


mfflehead, Red-tailed Hawk, American Kestrel, Grhat ^lack-backed Gull, Herring 
Gull, Rock Pigeon, Mourning Dove, H airy ’Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, 
Common Crow, clack-ca pped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Starling, H ouse 
Sparrow, Oardina 1, American Goldfinch, Dark-e ye d (Slate-colored) Junco, Am. 
Tre e Spa rrow. 

Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

The WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Nat¬ 
uralists' Club and is produced by volunteer members of the Club. The 
WOOD DUCK is published 9 times yearly from September to May inclusive 
and is mailed free to members. Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the Editor, 259 Buston Rd,Burling- 
ton, Ont. L7L 4V8. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of 
the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted with¬ 
out permission but credit lines would be appreciated. Noteworthy Bird 
Records should be sent to George North, 857 Eagle Dr, Burlington,Ont. 
L7T 3A3. 
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